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THiBAETOF DEiESS. 

We have said much on Dress, but not so: 
much as the inipoftance of the subject, dfe- 
raahds, since it is really one of ;th6 Tine 
Arts, and worthy more study in the inves- 
tigation of its principles tiban any , one 
gives it. ■ It" is- ti-ue thdt in it, as in iiny 
other bTanoh of Art, taste is innate ; yet' 
there is no ; taste ■which, either in painting 
or dressing, -wiU: be able to prodtice the 
most satisfactory results, •without prbpet 
attention to tfiose laws ■which are based on 
universal principles, fundamental to alL 
Art., Themanagement of the draperies in 
a picture is/ admitted, on all hafids, to be a 
great point. in painting or sculpture, and 
the same feeling is required for draping 
ourselves, the laws which should guide; 
the painter, will also guide us in our self- 
adorning. 

If, then, -we apply these laws in this 
direction, yfe shall find iseveral maxims, the 
due consideration of which ■will be of ad- 
vantage even to those ■whose tastes are 
most correct. Firstly, ;,dress is always to 
be considered as secondary, to the person ; 
and our great study should be, to keep it 
from being obtrusive at the expense of the 
individuality of the ■wearer. It heightens 
bea,tity— it never makes it, and we -wpnld 
do •well to recollect the old proverb of a 
silt purse, &c. A person of unprepossess- 
ing appearance may hide his or her defects 
by it, but cannot create new charms. One 
who insists upon -a display of; decoration 
without proper basis, is like an artist ■who 
paints costumes on a lay figure. . Secondly, 
it should always accdrd with the appear- 
ancei_pj Uie ■wearer, since inepngruitym 
it ridiculous. Thirdly, it should concen- 
trate its decoration on those parts of the 
figure most worthy of attention. This is a 
thing the most essential to perfect effective- 
ness. The study of Art informs us, that 
an artist should bestow his labor on those 
portions of hife Avbrk which he desires to 
have most^ carefully studied, a.nd which he 
has made, in fact, the centres of attraction. 
Ruskin justly advises the breaking off an 
omamerited ta!?sel in the folds oif' the Per- 
seus of Canova, ypt many men are guilty 
of the same bad taste that Oanova was^ 
every hour of their lives. We believe that 
judgment in such matters is progressing, 
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for we now feel the absurdity of ornament- 
ed shoe and knee buckles, which our an- 
cestors, a generation or two back, did not. 
We feiel the absurdity, we say, though per- 
haps few could define the nature of it ; biit, 
if we consider, for a moment^ that the eye 
and attentWn should iievfer be carried to 
the foot or knee, we shall understaiid that 
these particular bygones are obtrusive; 

Nature, herselfj will indicate the true 
order bf decoration in dress. ■Eega!rd iifihe 
looking man or ■woman dressed perfectly 
plainly, and observe where your attention 
is drawn. Certainly,, first to the face, then 
to the throat and chefst, and then to the' 
harid. Now, place a brilliant shoe huckle 
on the foot of the person, and you will find 
that in whatever part of the room you may 
•te, so long as that buckle is in sight, it will 
divert your iey'e.frottii face 6r hand. Oiis- 
tom may deaden the effect of misplaced or- 
nament, and we may therefore suppose thai 
our -ancestors were really able to see the 
faces of their friends, but, at the Satrie time, 
tiiey must have destroyed, in a measure, 
the effect of all ornament on their percep- 
tions, and, made the jewelj ■when rightly 
placed, less valuable than if it had not been 
improperly used. 

The head, then, preseDts itself as the great 
subject of artistic study— it is the sumtnit 
of humanity — the seat of the distinguishing 
human po^wei^— .the mediuin of expression 
for the spiritual nature. The savage, whoso 
tattooing is his only art, concentrates his 
finest workmanship on the face, and whe'ft 
he has:ilo other appairel, lie wears necli- 
laces, rings in his ears and nose, and featii-; 
ers and beads in his hair. Even he feels 
that the rest is of minor importance'. We 
incline to the opinion; that while every 
other garment originated in ailssolute use, 
the head-dress was, at its beginning^ only an 
orharaent; and intended for ho utilitariati; 
purpose whatever, the head is both.brna- 
■rfieiited and clothed by Mature, and .the 
Indian 'Who despises a robe to shelter his 
.back, and even shaves part df the hair , off 
his head, fills the remainder ■with a gof~. 
geousCTO^wn of feathers, which can have 
no use ■Whatever^ iix the cbin'moh sense of 
the term. WonSOT; 'Whci hiv-e by Nature 
flner'tastpstlian men, make the bonnet i^ 
a matter of brnament rather tliaii nse^^anclj 
by the way, reap an; utilitariaii benegt in- 



rarely losing their hair), and, when in the ' 
parlor, tiieir most artistic taste is. manifested •' 
in the decoration of the haiir. the, cosiest, 
jewels, fiash there, the Rarest and mostix-j 
quisite flp^^vers , are twined la the "hraidsf-: 
The styles of "putting up" thetiair;' we "all ■ 
kno^W, are infinite and expressiTe,.aucl if .a 
•woman wears biilainents, ijiby ate iiiprei' 
effective, there .than, anywliere ..eke* n A»< 
gem at the parting of the hair has teiifbld;" 
the.effect that it:has 'kt the'thi;bat,'or on . 
the -wrists, and fc* th*© Miiijfle Teasbfl,"thi'£'' 
it is placed in the portion 'whgre, NatnK«!,, 
indicates that it should be, where it may 
unite with- the eye rin calling the attention- 
to the seat of intfelligence.; the eye.sgam, 
passes with pleasur'e from a diamond neck- 
lace to the fair neck that it encircles, or 
from tlile brabelet to the well ' moulded 
hand, but if the neck is riot faflr, or ,tli§ 
hand well moulded, good taste 'will.be oaa-* ■ 
tious how it decorates them. , ,'"■' 

Yet there' is, in everything genuinely 
human, sb iliuch inherent beauty thi^t no .A.rt 
can invent anything more attractive thanjt,. 
There is no eye, even be it a; Tartar's, iirtiieH u. 
is not more beautifnl'-^'afl any jewel, if, 
perchance, it be Mgli t^d by ,h4i)fi&l6vejwict 
sympathy, and 60,110 hand •which .^Sj.jnfif;" 
absolutely mal-fprmed,. : is ■less-.'b'fesntifai 
than the bracelet at the -Wrist ; arid to thbse 
who love us,iev8n a ebarsfei filiy li&d has 
something , lovable ; so that, we, have, ■, no r 
right to say that a wo.maii ■Who; v^e^s'.,: 
jewels on- a badly modelled' hand,- htonpf ' 
taste, oif thinks hevhand; beauti&i/ ^feh'e' 
rhay put bri her je-wels for those wlib'thint.. 
the hand the most perfect e-ifer created.- 
Still it is not less imperative as a rule,iihat : 
for general company; a woman- should only 
decorate iVeMtifiilYisCsMarheb^' ; 

The law-of dress iSjthit -where yoti^ali?;. 
.the eye/of a speotator-tDr^t (fbi'-we^ all' ■ 
.dress fbr Shb-w), .ybu. shbiilcl .bbricentriate : 
ybur 'decbratibn, leavibg. the par^,: 6i.-t\i^ . 
apparel to which- you do not *a:nt!;iatte'n4 
'tion^call^^/as plain; and -negative as poB^' 
sible--:nbt ugly, as TOuie ' people, fiii an ! 
^affectation of plainness^ do (Xbr -ypu' haVel ' 
nip right to. offend the eye. of. ■yourrfello'w;- r 
mail; with aiiytiiing whi^-'is tiglj^); feiit'Sitf ' ' 
ply-negative: ••j,—.^;-''-- '■■ ■■_'"■.■;'.",,;'.,■,;;,• ■ 

the fact is that in the range of our !own ■ 
surrioiig^iDgs, 'vye, .dihavet.ppportnnitiis.W 
;deyelp|> '1;he MghSstr artastiis; M|fit^^ 
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as much as though we painted canvases or 
sculptured stone, and this is the great ob- 
ject to be attained in Art-education- — to be 
artists, not to produce works of .Art. Our 
works will perish, but that which we make 
burselves, we shall always remain, imper- 
ishable, immortal idealities — clay modelled 
into the divine image, and adorned with 
' the divine beauty. 



fpliVJSSCE OF LOy£ IK XHE FINII ARTS. 

" t tell thee, Love Is Nature's second sud V'^Geo. 

- QJun^mon, the translator o/Somer^ , 

- FosooLA called the Fine Arts the chil- 
dren of Love ! A worthy parentage of all 

; that should be noble, gentle, pure — ^in 

' a viford, lovable. 
' Ve wish to say something of a power, 
eisperienced by all as a most potent spring 
of association, giving to the pressed leaf an 
influence akin to the lost one, in whose re- 

■ membrance it is kept, and putting a sign 
upon a melody, that shall make us know it 
among a thousand, and prefer it to its bet- 
ters, out of regard for her, who used to 
sing it to us. 

Spme may remember, when the summer 
opened npon them for the first time in 
a 'foreign clime, as one day they were 
walking npon the hills, they discovered 
some of the earliest buttercups of the sea- 
son.' If they had been possessed of the 
most delicate susceptibilities, they would 
riot certainly, nnder the same circumstances 
at home, have passed by the unpretending 
thing without some token of recognition, 
though, it may be, they would scarcely 

■ have thought of it, since the time, when, 
as schoolboys, they would hold it nnder 
each other's chins, and test their propensi- 

■ ties for butter. Many of us, even at that 
early age, have not, perhaps, enough of 
that simple, childlike faitli, which is so 
great a boon to the possessor, and the 
worker of so many marvels, for oftener 
than otherwise, would we set ourselves up 
for little skeptics, and feel inclined to 
doubt the value of a test, unless it proved, 

' yfhtLt especially our grammar lessons had 
taught ns, that there were exceptions to 
all rules. 

, But here, under a foreign sky, and amid 
all -the surroundings of a strange land, we 
find a yearning love of home can disclose, 
in the meanest herb, a beauty that had 
only waited to be seed, and are taught 
that— - ** 

" Things base, and Tile, holding no quali^, 
LoTe cap transpose to form and digni^." 

This, we shall call the appreciative power 
of love, which is common to all men, pos- 
sessed of sufficient susceptibilities — ^and, in 
the artist, distinguishes by degree the true 
Iroin the affected one. There is another 
infinehce which may be termed the crea- 
tive power of Love, and which peculiarly 
belongs to the artist. 

The world is knit by sympathy, and the 
highest of sympathy is love! Our thoughts 
are constantly tinged by a radiance from 
what we most love. When painter or poet 
give us their creations, as surely as we dis- 
cover some likeness of their own natures 
in them, so surely there is a trace of the 
ideal of their chiefest love. Was not the 
color flf Pante's pencil taken ft-opi the 



object of his earthly love, to -fonn the an-, 
gelic being of his paradise ? " The face of 
Raphael's mother," says one of iDur elegant 
essayists, " blends witli the angelic beauty 
of all his madonnas. Titian's daughter and 
the wife of Correggio, again and again meet 
in their works." Ranch has told us, that 
the success of his masterpiece, the statue 
of the late Queen of Prussia, was chiefly 
caused by his enthusiastic love for her qua- 
lities, and a loyal admiration of her cha- 
racter. The impulse sometimes takes the 
form of a religious enthusiasm, as was the 
case of Daunecker, in his daily contempla- 
tion of a vision of the Saviour, whose figure 
seemed to haunt him, "visiting him in 
sleep, and calling him from his bed to 
work." Need we longer wonder at the 
statue of the Redeemer ? 

The glorious conceptions of the great mas- 
ters seem to confront any scruple we may 
have at seeing the holiness of the Son, and 
Her who bore Him, made the object of 
Art, since they appeared on earth, in 
the semblance of mankind. But here, we 
think, the conceptions of the artist should 
stay. The Father has shown himself only 
symbolically, in a glory, or by the still, 
small voice, and even the all-prevailing 
power of a religious love, combined with 
a transcendent genius, have scarcely seem- 
ed competent to afford to man a more pal- 
pable shape of the Most High, than those 
in which He has manifested Himself. High 
as may be the Art of Michael Angelo, in' 
the Last Judgment, equal though it may be 
to that of Raphael in the Transfiguration, 
the word of the latter gains in a comple- 
tfon of the ideal, what the master-piece 
of Buonarotti must always fail in, by rea- 
son of a necessarily unattainable super-ter- 
restrial sight. The Transfiguration was 
witnessed of men. The Day of Judgment 
is yet to ie. Lorenzo Lippi, the rival of 
Salvator, held it for a maxim to paint only 
what could bo seen, and leave to poetry 
the illimitable bounds of thought. Cer- 
tainly, the truth of such a remark is not 
in all cases to be upheld ; for it would seem 
no more in poetry, than in painting, can 
the august majesty of the Father be at- 
tained. Witness the Jehovah of Milton ; 
we cannot think him the Lord God. 
There is something wanting ; and that 
something is precisely what distinguishes 
the King of Heaven from his subject mor- 
tals. Here, indeed, no love can aid ns, 
unless it be love in God Himself, and that 
is not " of earth, earthy." 

One of the best instances of the triumph 
of Love in Art is the history of that type 
of head, so easily recognized as that of 
Christ, which deserves, at least, the merit 
of being a faithful attempt at a portrayal 
of the ideal of the union of such attributes 
as were His, whether we assent or not to 
the opinion, that it has failed in the result. 
Theeai'liest Christians, after his personal 
appearance was forgotten, believed in the 
literal interpretation of the Scriptures, 
where reference is made to the meanness 
of his person. After a while, now and 
then, some one would venture to show a 
spark of philosophy, and intimate some- 
thing of a spirit of Art, in believing that 
the Deity could not dwell in a mean shape. 
The fourth century came, and with it, an 
awakening of a Love of the Saviour, and 
the result was, we no longer fiud any of 
thes^ debasing conceptions among- the great 



writers of the Church, while, on the con- 
trary, except, perhaps, in the case of a few 
obstinate monks, the majesty of his form 
is dwelt upon, and a type was created, that 
was more just to the Redeemer, as well as 
to their love of Him. 

Fervor is undoubtedly one of the strong- 
est aids in Art, and Love is its fountain- 
source. Yet we have reason to believe that 
excess here as in many other things, may 
cause us to overstep our proper limits. 
For instance, when we see those who hold 
themselves subject to the See of Rome, 
bow before the image of a black Virgin, 
arrayed in gauzes, and bespangled with 
tinsel and paper fiowers, as we once saw 
at the Church of Cleri, on the banks of the 
Loire, though we will not take it upon our- 
selves to deny the worshipers all of the 
most desirable qualities of a religious ven- 
eration, yet we must feel, and refined Ca- 
tholics will agree with us, that love in such 
cases has degenerated into superstition, and 
instead of elevating in the ideal, has only 
debased. So much for an excess of indis- 
criminating love. On the other hand, even 
a Protestant feels an awakening of Love in 
him for some of the symbols of the Ro- 
mish Church, not, indeed, amounting to an 
adoration of them, but enough to conduce 
gi-eatly to an appreciating of such as works 
of Art. This is the case, when we stand 
before a fine Madonna and Child ; and the 
reason is, perhaps, because the ideal appears 
humanized to us, and coming nearer to our 
earthly passions and sympathies, we are 
enabled, partially, to forget, that the dross 
of mortality was wanting there. 

There is another instance in which the 
power of love may not be conducive to the 
advancement of Art— as in the case of a 
love of country giving rise to an exclusive 
love of national Art, thus placing sectional 
limits for admiration in matters that should 
be cosmopolitan in their range, because 
speaking a language which is not addressed 
to the ear alone, but to the eye, as the in- 
let of the understanding and heart of all 
nations. I'Bus Scotch music fitids few ad- 
mirers out of Scotland, yet many a clans- 
man, who confesses no music in his soul, 
will hum a Scotch air, and love it too, be- 
cause it is Scotch. Now, unless there were 
some, who sufficiently acknowledge a 
world-citizenship, and can see that such a 
a love were more worthily bestowed, the 
ear of Edinburgh might never hear the 
finest productions of an Art so purely cos- 
mopolite as music. . 

We have already spoken of the creative 
power of love, as peculiar to the artist him- 
self, and the question arises, how can it be 
best directed. Schlegel has written, "In 
the Fine Arts, to imitate merely is of no 
account. What we borrow must be again 
born in us, if we would arrive at a poetical 
effect." The object, then, is to fuse into 
our nature the essence, so to speak, of what 
we would portray, and work rather from 
its effect in us, than from the merely visible, 
which the veriest boor might see, or be 
taught to see.; The chief incentive to 
further this system of assimilation, is a love 
for the object. Indeed, the assimilation 
follows the love, whether we will it or not. 
Thus our own gestures become like those 
of our friend. So the features of the wife 
will become to resemble, in a measure, 
those of the husband, because of a continual 
loving contemplation of his face, and the 



